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aright the close connection between state and Church in the Middle Ages. The
constitutional position of the Church in Merovingian law was quite different from
that which it occupied in Roman law.1 The " indissoluble bond between state
and church was not an imitation of late Roman conditions nor was it analagous
to them **.2 The alteration in the kingship was brought about exclusively by the
internal conditions and external relations of the Prankish kingdom itself. The
mayors of the palace were not the first to draw upon ecclesiastical property. The
practice was current much earlier, in the Merovingian kingdom of the sixth
century,3 and it was not first brought about, as Brunner believed,4 by the wars
against the Saracens. It had existed from the time that Clovis was converted to
Catholicism and at once bound the bishops to the service of the king.5 Even in
the sixth century the Prankish kings appropriated church property, and gave it to
their followings. Waitz was right in insisting that the king retained rights of
disposal over the lands given to the Church,6 but at the same time it must be under-
stood that all the royal gifts were not uniform and exactly alike. There were two
kinds of land grants among the Merovingians: those which created permanent
and hereditary possession, and those which could eventually be resumed again
by the donor.7
This close connection of Church and monarchy was a new source of social
differentiation, since it led to the formation of aristocratic groups. It derived its
importance from the capacity of conferring a distinction, which the service of the
king came to exercise in an ever greater degree. This was a tradition from old
German times. According as the fame and power of the lord increased, so also
his following and servants grew in importance.8 After the creation of the monarchy
in the larger territories, this tendency must have been all the more noticeable,
because the king's power over the old folk moot had also considerably increased.
It is comprehensible that the men in the immediate entourage of the new king,
on whom he bestowed offices, would be especially distinguished, as is shown by
the fact that they had a higher wergeld; this is the case not only among the Prank-
ish antrustiones 9 but also among the Lombard gasindz^ and the Anglo-Saxon
gesiths and thegns.1* It must be remembered, however, that this privilege was
attached, not to the man, but to his office, to the service which he owed the king.
Other royal servants beside the antrustiones possessed it, such as the sacebaro^ the
comites, and the missi. The sum was not fixed by a general rule, (for example) at three
times the amount of the freeman's wergeld, but was calculated for each individual;
the correct sum for each man according to his birth and race was multiplied by
three, and this held good only for the time that he was in the king's service.12
These royal followers were also given landed estates, which were likewise
to some extent a temporary gift; if the service to the king ceased, the land given
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